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“The main province of Latif 
in which lie dwells, is ‘Beauty*. His 
‘essence’ is so well established that it 
governs his ‘personality’ completely 
even when it becomes ‘dual’ for a 
time at adolescence. 

It is therefore that every crea¬ 
tion of his represents a portion of 
his life, and at the end all his 
creations are found integrated in one 
organic whole, as was his own life. 

The integration is so organic 
that it governs his life, his point of 
view, his stand and his art creations. 
All the outcome, as we said, of his 
‘essence’ being the uppermost factor 
in his life. As the childhood’s works 
of Mozart are distinctly Mozartian, 
so are Latif’s at all stages of his life. 
No one can mistake the first and the 
last line as being those of Latif. The 
quality never changes. The evolution 
of form and technique, as is usual in 
an ordinary artist, has never been 
gone through.” 
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GENERAL CRITERIA 

Our rimes boast ot internationalism, 
and no wonder either. It was introduced 
religiously, officially, fourteen hundred 
years ago. But at heart we all remain at 
the utmost nationalists. The irony is, that 
Quran's religion itself has been transformed 
into a kind of nationalism. The necessary 
consequence is that “mine and thine” are 
still in full flourish. Everyone boasts of 
his own poets. That would not be bad 
if he did not run down others to exalt his 
own. But the true aesthetic insight is still 
lacking, and beauty is not admired because 
it is beautiful, but because the object belongs 
to ‘me\ 

In judging Shah Abdul Latif therefore, 
we are not going to use the criteria that 
our own hearts suggest; but we are using 
those that have been brought into existence 
by modem world and are well recognised 
and admitted into tbe literary world tv\Uw 
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FIRST TEST 

It is more than one hundred years ago 
that Carlyle gave up writing verse in favour 
of prose and cried out that if Vedas, Bible 
and Quran were written in prose, it was 
good enough for him; and he added for 
the benefit of the versifier that unless his 
verse could be sung it would never amount 
to poetry and it was hardly worth writing. 

Now let us apply this criterion to the 
works of most of the greatest poets of the 
world that we know, — we don’t mind 
whether it be Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Goethe, or Walt Whitman. Will they stand 
this test? 

Before we decide whether they will, 
let us see whether they have stood the test. 
Has every line of their creation been sung 
in their own country? We do not worry 
whether they are singable at present. The 
modern man will laugh and say “Well, 
theirs is not all lyrical poetry but other kind 

of poetry too which nobody expects to 
be sung,” 
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The reply is, Carlyle knew that, but 
what he meant was that the quality of the 
line of even so-called lyrical poetry is not 
always musical. Even in their lyrics so>me 
of the greatest poets deal with the Idea 
and not with the Feeling, while Latif’s pecu¬ 
liarity is that not a line has been created 
which has conscious idea as its theme, but 
is only the product of the deepest emotion. 

Latif never thought of his poems as 
‘works’, because they did not entail labour. 
He created them in ecstatic moods when 
no work as work was possible. So he called 
them Risalo (Message) and every line, 
without that he should have suggested, 
has been sung by those who understood 
the verses, and also by those who could 
not understand them at all. Sung they 
have been, and no one can stop people from 
singing them. This verifies the assertion 
of Carlyle that there is a kind of poetry 
that every man feels like singing, rather 
than reciting or reading, because of its inhe¬ 
rent music. 

One Arab writer describes poetry as 
“music, expressed* through harmony of 
words”,—in contradistinction to music 
which is expressed by harmony of sounds, 
thereby emphasising that the musical 
quality inherent in the lines is sine qua non 
of poetry. 

So this is the first test of a great poet as 
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admitted by everyone. Anyone may a PJ dy 
that touchstone and see the resul 

himself. 

Some one might suggest that considera¬ 
tion of the volume of verse would be i etc - 
sary. liven there. Utif s work will com¬ 
pare favourably with most of the great poets. 
There are practically thirty dramatic inci¬ 
dents, and even there, except Sha esp 
and Goethe, no other poet will come uj 
to him as far as the hulk is concerned. 
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SECOND TEST 

The second test tJut the modern critic 
t’cncrallv applies is : can one replace words 
in the lines of the poet to improve the lines, 
make them more expressive, or add to their 
beauty? Ben Jenson, when once told that 
Shakespeare never corrected his verses 
while he himself laboured to correct his work 
more than ten times, replied that he wished 
Shakespeare corrected it twenty times. 
But time has proved that the work which 
was corrected ten times may still be correct¬ 
able, but most of the spontaneously pro¬ 
duced verses of Shakespeare defy correc¬ 
tion and in most of the hues alteration of 
a single word would destroy the harmony 
of the verse itself. Anyway, it will be 
deterioration and not improvement. 

Very few poets, so far as larger bulk 
of their work is concerned, will stand this 
test, while in Latif to alter one word in any 
line is to alter the notes in the melody. It 
entirely kills it. It becomes jarring. No 
word can be replaced or displaced. This 
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applies to the entire bulk of his creation. 
It is not every line hut every word, and the 
way it is placed, that is of essence and is 
unchangeable. No poet of the world can 
stand this test as far as the entirety of his 
work is concerned. Great many lines of 
Shakespeare have been altered and supposed 
to have been improved, leaving other poets 
aside. 

So this is the second test that the greatest 
modern critics apply to find out the 
genuineness of a poetical work. These 
two should be quite enough to decide the 
place of a great poet in the galaxy of the 
world poets. 
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THIRD TEST 

Now the third, the most important and 
unfailing test that profound criticism has 
devised in the last resort to decide the place 
ol a poet, is, the use of the medium through 
which the poet expresses himself. Milton 
is supposed to have used 8000 words, and 
Shakespeare 16000 words of the English 
language. That is one way of judging 
the compass of expression, without con¬ 
sidering the suitability of the use. But 
that is not the way to apply this test. 

Can the English language be made to ex¬ 
press ideas in the sixteenth century beyond 
the limits that Shakespeare could extend 
it to? In other words, the utmost use that 
a language can be put to as far as the expres¬ 
sion is concerned, is the criterion. No 
man could have dreamt or dared to express 
through Elizabcthian English wdiat Shakes¬ 
peare did. That holds good in the case of 
Dante as well as Goethe. But the limits 
that these poets reached are, except Shakes¬ 
peare, not exceptional as to w r hat the Sindhi 
poet did. 
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Tlu* language of the eighteenth century 
Situl made itself pliant and capacious in 
the hands of Latif. One can hardly recog¬ 
nise that it is the language ordinarily spoken 
at that period in Sind. A dialect as some 
would call it, Sindhi becomes one of the 
grandest and most expressive languages 
when plied by this great poet. We can 
hardly recognise or realise that his medium 
is that simple provincial dialect. This 
reminds us of Carlyle’s remark about the 
Scotch of Robert Burns. He writes: 

“This Burns appears under every dis¬ 
advantage. Un-instructed, poor, born 
only to hard manual toil, and writing, 
when it came to that, in a rustic special 
dialect, known only to a small province 
of the country he lived in. Had he 
written even what he did write in the 
general language of England, I doubt 
not, he had already become universally 
recognised as being, or capable to be, 
one of our greatest men. That he 
should have tempted so many to 
penetrate through the rough husk of 
that dialect of his, is proof that there 
lay something far from the common 
within.” 

Carlyle docs not say, however, that 
Burns changed the complexion of that dialect 
to such an extent that no one before 
or after him could do with the Scotch. 
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Shakespeare is a little more different. 
It could be said his English lias never been 
imitated in four centuries. 

The words of Professor Gibb that lie 
uses about the Quran arc mutatis mutandis 
applicable to that of Latif s Risalo. Dis¬ 
agreeing with Carlyle’s opinion (who did 
not know Arabic) about the diction of the 
Quran, Professor Gibb who is not only 
a life-long teacher of Arabic but an authority 
on the subject even in the Arab countries, 
writes: 

“The question of literary merit is not 
to be judged on a-priori grounds but 
in relation to the genius of the Arabic 
language, and no man in T500 years 
has ever played on that deep-toned ins¬ 
trument with such power, such boldness, 
and such range of emotional effect as 
Muhammad did.” 

To say it in so many words: Latif put 
Sindhi to the use that no man had done 
before him, and no man has dared to claim 
to have done in two centuries after him. 

Without dwelling further on this point, 
we may now move on to the fourth cri¬ 
terion, namely ‘choice of subject’ and the 
mode of treating it. 
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CHOICE OF SUBJECT 

Choice of the subject and the mode of 
treatment are no less indicative of the place 
and the status that the poet occupies in his 
hierarchy. 13 y * choice we do not mean 
conscious or deliberate choice, because gene¬ 
rally it is the subject itself that induces and 
inspires the subconscious mind of the artist. 
What we mean is that because different 
subjects were apt to inspire the artists at 
different periods of human evolution, diffe¬ 
rent fashions have prevailed. 

The word ‘evolution’ has been in exis¬ 
tence for centuries. Yet there arc very 
few people who can realize its true import. 
Most times it is the prejudice that has stood 
in the way of its true comprehension. Reli¬ 
gious fanaticism, consequent rancour, and 
jingoistic cheap patriotism have been some 
of the obstacles that have stood in the way. 
Otherwise it stands to reason that arts, that 
are the special signmark of human evolu¬ 
tion, should have been read as such. They 
must naturally evolve with the human 
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being himself. The same holds true in the 
case of tribes, nations and the world. 

Everywhere when new values emerge, 
they first manifest themselves in the fine 
arts. Inspiration itself follows the same 
course. The inner interest of a human 
being determines his inspiration. No man 
is inspired by anything for which he has no 
feeling. That is how feeling has become 
determinant, as far as arts are concerned. 

Let us illustrate. There was a time when 
man was like his brother animal, interested 
only in his immediate needs and how 
to satisfy them. All his feelings naturally 
were concerned only with that problem. 
Not only handicrafts, but even the cave- 
paintings, by and by arose out of those 
needs. It took thousands of years before 
man’s inspiration could reach what we 
now call Fine Arts. Man built his thatch 
for utility to hide his head, and never dreamt 
that one day the art of architecture would 
arise out of his rude and crude efforts to 
provide a refuge from sun and rain. 

The same is the story of all arts. The 
more ideal they are, the longer time they 
have taken to emerge. 

It is not only that we judge man’s place 
in evolution frem his art; but in the same 
ma nner he also indicates what objects at a 
certain stage are most likely to inspire his 
creation. 
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The earlier art deals with, and is the 
outcome also, of sex-relationship. At that 
stage, it is more utilitarian like a handicraft 
than an ideal fine art. For a very long 
time, it never alters its nature or content. 
It is much later that even human being as a 
human being evokes man’s interest, which 
likewise continues till any other object in 
nature that is directly connected with his 
being, occupies his vision and inspires him. 

We know as a matter of fact that ‘Nature 
Poetry’ is almost the latest product of 
the art of poetry. 

This brings us from where we started, 
namely, that different subjects at different 
times have inspired different human beings 
according to their levels in evolution. 

Almost in our own day, Byron was 
scorning his contemporaries, Wordsworth 
included, for choosing insignificant objects 
for poetising. His eye could not be filled 
and his interest could not be evoked by 
cither Mousie of Burns or Daisy of Words¬ 
worth. It was looked down upon to treat 
an episode that was already in existence, 
as subject for poetry. It was essential that 
a great artist must invent his plot. 

As early as Q.Iran’s corning into exis¬ 
tence, its dealing with old episodes was 
scornfully called “Old Tales”! As to 
other objects of the Quran that formed 
captions of the most important chapters. 
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innovation* wore still more alarming. It 
did not only take notice of, but gave im¬ 
portance to such contemptible objects as 
spider, bee, ant, cow etc. 

Strange to say, pooh-poohing lasted for 
a short time. The initiative of this Book 
was obeyed by the greatest of humanity 
that came after it. Since then old tales 
and tiny objects of nature became the most 
favourable subjects of the poets and even 
of the scientists. To study ants, bees and 
spiders, consciously and deliberately, became 
the fashion of the day and the most favour¬ 
able studies for centuries. All over Europe, 
hundreds of the greatest scientific workers— 
not only Darwin, Maeterlinck and Ave- 
bury—took these hints and studied these 
little insects with great benefit to mankind. 
Why should they not, when the Quran 
had an ant to laugh at great and wise Solo¬ 
mon and this host. 

As for “old tales”, the most represen¬ 
tative poets of the European countries 
followed the fashion whether he was Dante, 
Milton, Shakespeare or Goethe. 

Shakespeare uses all the extant stories 
of whole Europe for his dramas, and when 
they are consumed, he takes up his own 
country’s history to dramatise; but he docs 
not think of inventing plots. 

Goethe’s typical dramas are not only 
old stories, but stories that had already 
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been dramatised. The story of Doctor 
f Justus was already dramatised by Marlowe, 
and Iphyzcnia by one of the great 
Greek dramatists. Goethe redrama- 
tised both the dramas. To an ordinary 
man it would appear nothing short of 
plagiarism, but to a discerning eye Faustus 
of Marlowe and Faustus of Goethe are 
entirely different tilings, and so is Ipliy- 
o-enia of Earipides in comparison to Goethe s. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost is the tale of the Old 
Testament re-told in verse, but with this 
difference that Satan is really the hero of 
Paradise Lost. 

In short, all are Old Tales. Did they 
then si mol y repeat the old stories? Certainly 
not. The meaning and significance, 
the point of view and the central interest 
had all chano-ed. The form was there with 
a different soul and spirit. 

To sum up, our survey of the fine arts 
shows that as the arts advance, the material 
and furmil importance of the object, i.e. 
its utility or otherwise from material point 
of view grow less and less. At the same 
time, invention of the plot is not a necessary 
condition. Any existing episode is good 
enough to inspire the artist to react to it 
aid create. 

O le tliiig more: The artist does not 
care to d:pi:t material form of the object 
or try to describe the nutter of the episode 
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in detail, but is attracted onl> by meaning 
and significance. The poet does not un¬ 
to repeat the whole episode. Only the 
import and significance are cared tor. 

As far as choice of subject is concerned, 
our great poet of Sind is in line with die 
Quran, as have been all the great poch 
before or after him. 

He picks up, like Shakespeare, every 
extant story and legend of his country 
and gives us the most significant point in 
it in his poetic form. As to the objects, he 
picks up anything that falls in his way— 
be it a dried thorn-bush, a swan, a cloud 
or a yogi walking in the mountains. He 
docs not dream of inventing a plot or search¬ 
ing any particular objects that are supposed 
to be beautiful, to poetize. The formal 
side of the object does not concern him. 
It is only ‘significance* that inspires him 
and he expresses it. 

This brings us to the point of view and 
the level of the artist. In this connection, 
before advancing any further, we may 
quote the only man amongst the writers 
in the first half of the twentieth century, 
who can justly be called ‘a sage* of the West, 
viz., Hermann Von Kcyscrling. He deals 
with this phrase, “Old Tales and Signifi¬ 
cance” and writes: 
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“Why arc substantial innovations of 
so little importance from the point of 
view of human progress? 

Because facts derive their vital signifi¬ 
cance exclusively from the spiritual 
connection they are related to. And 
why is it that the spirits that were 
unoriginal from the point of innovation 
have been able to change the world ? 

The reason lies in the primacy of inner 
adjustment which decides upon pos¬ 
sible significance. If the adjustment 
in question has no profounder basis 
than any previous one, even the newest 
facts remain devoid of renewing mean¬ 
ing of life. If the inner adjustment, 
as such, means a deepening then even 
the oldest facts become endowed with a 
new significance, and the latter is of such 
exclusive importance that the truly Great 
in history were hostile to originality pre¬ 
cisely for this reason.” 

Here someone might say: ‘Well, then 
impressionism is in the orthogenic line of 
evolution. It cares the least for form/ 

The reply is: yes, so far it is. But do 
the art products express anything else?— 

f. y V ^ning’, or ‘significance’ (that is 
higher than meaning). 
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Docs it express any thing that may move 
us as Beauty does. 

This also must not be confounded with a 
c ase in which the external form is of essence, 
and is significance itself. 
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VIEW-POINT 

Choice of subject brings us to point 
of view’ of the artist. Here the role is 
reverted; the subject turns to be the object 
and the artist himself becomes the subject, 
experiencing the object that inspires him. 

It was said: “The eye only sees what 
it knows.” We may add: The subject 
only picks up where its interest lies.” The 
interest again depends upon the view¬ 
point, the view-point depends upon the 
level the artist occupies. 

The net result is that experiencing the 
same object, every artist finds a different 
significance in it. This has given rise to 
the generalisation that art means significance. 
But it is not sufficiently recognized that 
the significance does not mean the same 
significance for every one. Every artist 
sees a different significance according to 
his own level. “When we say ‘the world*, 
it does not mean the same thing for every¬ 
one. Everyone understands something quite 
different by the word.” So says good 

18 
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Gurdjieff. But it is not so only in case of the 
word ‘world’. Exactly the same way, every 
sight and sound, even every taste and smell, 
has a different content, a different association 
and a different significance for every one 
who experiences it. The same rule applies 
to all the creative artists. 

To simplify this problem in order to 
discover the level and quality of every 
artistic creation, we also fix up certain tests 
by which we judge. 

Before everything else, we ask: “Has 
an art-creation unity?” When this ques¬ 
tion is settled, we judge, like everything 
else, its three dimensions — breadth, depth 
and height. 

Here, l en passant 9 we might mention 
that the subject in hand is so abstruse, and 
this side of it so little explored, that we 
might be excused for further expatiation. 
More books have been written on art in 
the last century than on any other subject. 
They amount to thousands. Here we make 
no attempt to digest those. But even if 
we were to do so, it will leave the reader 
guessing. 

There is a book called “Varieties of 
Religious Experience” by William James, 
by which he tries to wake the Western 
interest in religion. But there does not 
exist even a book on “Varieties of Aesthetic 
Experience”. In fact, for the ordinarily 
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educated man the bc-all-and~end-all of 
Aestheticism is the sense of the external. 
It goes no further. 

What we want is, to provide the 
reader with a simple and comprehensive 
view that will help him to understand 
intelligently the works of art he comes by 
and value them accordingly. 

To begin with, a simple illustration will 
serve our purpose. When an apple is pre¬ 
sented to the onlookers, one is absorbed 
in the skin and colour of the apple; the 
eye of the other notes its form; the third 
marks the aroma of it; the fourth is interested 
in its taste; while the fifth observes it as a 
whole and his eye lias reached the seed. 

The same way it happens when we look 
at a human face. While one is moved by 
its colour and form, the other already has 
a peep of its mind. The third has no con¬ 
cern with cither but sees the spirit that 
governs the human being, and is moved 
only by that. This is what we wanted to 
clear when we talked of unity and the 
dimensions of a work of art. 

To start with, we say a few words about 
unity. When I experience an object and 
it evokes interest in me at first sight, I mark 
some significance without any conscious 
effort, if the emotion is strong enough, 
it reacts in some form or the other, and I 
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express what i have felt «tl*iil It. II I 4m 
capable to express myself effectively, 11 
affects the other onlookers moo of hot, 
in the same way, if their levels me some 
where near to mine. II not, they expel h im 
certain emotion at their own levels. 
Supposing, instead of immediate and spoil 
taneous reaction I would have become sell 
conscious and found an interval to analyse 
the object or the content of my own enpr 1 
riencc, the product would not have been 
genuine art, but would only have disclosed 
the analysis of the object visualised. 'I bis, 
because the unity of experience would have 
been interrupted. This process provides 
material for theory-making. 

Here we might as well ask: Why did 
the analytic look creep in? And why was 
the synthetic look disturbed? Or, to put 
it in other words, why did it fail to qualify 
itself as an aesthetic experience? 

Here we deal with a most important 
factor. A simile might help us to under¬ 
stand. It is the quality of light that we 
command that makes all the difference. 
Strong light concentrated at one point not 
only discloses the object as a whole but helps 
to shut out other objects from view; while 
weak and diffused light only discloses sha¬ 
dowy dimensions—a part here and a part 
there, all too indistinctly—and our ‘seeing’ 
may as well be called ’groping*. For example, 
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1 look at an apple, mark a red patch, 
then a patch of yellow, then the connec¬ 
tion with the stem, then the way it hangs, 
and so bit by bit I examine it. This look 
of mine is an ‘analytic’ look and my know¬ 
ledge is ‘relative*. I know relationship 
of parts, but nothing about the beauty of 
the whole. How different would it have 
been if without conscious discrimination 
of parts, the apple as a whole would have 
suddenly disclosed itself to my view with 
all its significance and moved me, absorbing 
my whole being, and not only one faculty 
after another. That indeed would have 
amounted to aesthetic vision. 

It might be easily asked: “But what is 
a whole”? ‘Whole’ and ‘Part’ are relative 
terms. ‘The hand’, as an object, is a ‘whole’ 
and yet it is a part of a bigger whole, and 
so is finger. Every object is a whole and 
yet a part. The answer to this is that we 
are not concerned here with objects in their 
objective existence, but how we experience 
them. 

Also it comes to this, that the breadth 
and the depth of view bestow the capacity 
to integrate, and the more this increases 
the larger becomes the whole to be expe¬ 
rienced at a glance. 
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UNITY IN ART 

Having arrived so tar, now let us quote 
only one example of the ancient thought 
shout this unity. We have heard of the 
dramatic unities of Aristotle. He said 
that unities of space, time and action were 
necessary and a fundamental condition of 
a good drama, and that no drama was worth 
calling a work ot art unless it satisfied this 
requirement. 

We know, how tor so mam centuries 
the Greek scholars jeered at every one who 
dared to write a drama and transgress the 
Aristotelian unities. To this extent w~as 
this taken for granted, that French critics 
laughed at Shakespeare even in the 
eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries tor 
having outrageously disregarded this 
doctrine of the greatest Greek philosopher. 

The controvcrsv, as tar as we know, 
still exists. There are people who still 
strongly hold this view exactly as Aristotle 
did. Anyhow, a little thinking will assure 

23 
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us that we cannot blame those who do so. 
It will be unwise to say that their assertion 
holds no truth at all. Very many do see 
some wisdom in it and find some truth. 
Even if this be a partial statement of truth, 
it is not quite wrong for them to think that 
Aristotle was not wrong. They only fail 
to under stand that neither Shakespeare, as a 
great creative genius, could be wrong. 
Most of the people, unable to decide, still 
feel that they derive much more satisfac¬ 
tion from a drama of Shakespeare who 
disregards unities, than even from a drama 

of divine Aeschvlus who sticks to them. 

0 

So here is a great puzzle. Some admire 
one and hold on to him, and some admire 
the other and would have him; while some 
admire both and do not know how to resolve 
the difference, and reconcile the disparity 
that exists between their views. 

Now let us go behind the statement 
ourselves and see if we can find some 
solution. 

We know that in this world nothing 
exists without form, whether created by God 
or by man. Form is a necessity of every 
creation. Leaving art aside, let us for a 
moment see how human language came 
into existence. Let us analyse the process. 

When I express any desire and say 
“I want to go home” I have given expres¬ 
sion to my thought. In other words, I 
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have endowed my thought w ith a linguistic 

form. I might have said: “Want_ 1.... 

home .... go.” But the grammarians, 
after having too many utterances at their 
disposal, arrived at a generalisation that the 
first utterance was much more perfect, 
rounded and easier to understand, so they 
framed a general rule of grammar that the 
subject must precede the predicate, and that 
the object must follow. 1 lut rule having 

been trained, it an utterance does not con¬ 
form to it we sav it is ungrammatical and 
wrong and displavs illiteracy. 

Now we sec how rules arc made. Rules 
are not made betore a form comes into 
being, but after more than one form is 
available for a discerning choice. The 
general principles are deductions arrived 

at still later. 

A rule-maker, then, whether he be 

Aristotle or any one else, comes into being 
much after the form creators have done 
their work. Such being the case, we can 

easily see, that the key to the process is the 

availability of forms to choose from, and 
that when better forms come into being 
the rules will have to modifv themselves. 

Smaller men stick to forms tor centu¬ 
ries and delight in following the rules, and 
when a great man suddenlv appears and 
creates new forms and breaks their rules, 
they laugh at him. This holds true 
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throughout the evolving universe in all it* 
phases, and in the world of man too, in 
every branch of his activity. 

A framer of rules, systems and modes, 
is a minor figure in comparison to a creator 
of forms. So in this particular respect, 
we have to bring Aristotle down from that 
pedestal of eminence. He only plays the 
second fiddle, while Shakespeare in his own 
category is far above him. 

But even as a second fiddle, Aristotle 
undoubtedly is a most remarkable one. 

None has done his part better than he. 

Therefore, it is necessary for us to examine 
his rule with great vigilance, as it must 
contain some important truth. He must 
have sorted the dramatic samples of his day, 
by discrimination picked out the best one, 
generalised its outstanding features, and 
asked the world to keep his choice as a 
model. 

One point must not be over-looked. 

Aristotle too must have loved a particular 

work of art, before consciously trying to 

find out why he loved it. It is love for 

something beautiful that sets the ball 

rolling. That is our primary guide. He 

found that his beloved drama had those 

attributes of unity, and the one he did | 

not like and considered defective lacked 

those attributes. In this way, he naturally 

framed the rule about unities. 
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But when finer forms luve become 
available to us am!, what is more, moved 
us more strongly than the old ones which 
Aiistotle had, we found that there was a 
deeper principle at work than what the 
analysis ot Aristotle could detect. 

Now we are in a position to say that it 
was not a particular kind of unity as he 
thought, but the unity of vision, the unity 
ot point of view that seems to be the essential 
sitic qua non of every genuine art-creatioti . 

The same thing we tind in Shakespeare 
who disregards the Aristotelian unities. 
It is not the unity of this, that and the other, 
as an analyst would make us believe, but 
the unity ot vision— how much an aesthete 
can absorb at one glance. The breadth of 
vision and the comprehensiveness of it are 
in Shakespeare fir beyond that of the 
classical Greek dramatists. Time and space 
ac a greater mastery over the ancients 
than over Shakespeare. 

Aristotle naturally feels the necessity 
of some sort of organic unity without which 
neither individuality nor life can be 
estowed on any creation. However, it is 
I ' ot the limitation set by space and time, but 
t e limitation of vision that matters. Unity 
° vision is necessary, but no unity of 
any other kind need worry us. 

Shakespeare joins and moulds different 
periods and different pla ces of action in one 
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whole but still remains in his own ‘world', 
while Kalidasa unites earth and heaven 
in his great play Shakuntala. Still 
Shakuntala remains a superb example of 
dramatic art, and no reader fails to be 
impressed by its unity and beauty. In 
support of our opinion, we cannot do 
better than quote a line of Goethe’s generous 
praise of Shakuntala that has since become 
almost a classic: 

Willst du Erdc und Himmcl 
Mit einen Namcn begreifen, 

Nenn’ ich Shakuntala Dich 
and dann ist allcs gesagt. 


Wouldst thou the earth and heaven 
in one sole name combine, 

Then I name thee Shakuntala 
and then all is said. 

It is thus easy for us now to generalise 
further than Aristotle could, and adum- 
berate a more broad and fundamental prin¬ 
ciple governing other examples than what 
Aristotle had, and arrive at a better under¬ 
standing than was possible for him. 

Organic unity is fundamental for a 
living individualised art-creation, but not 
the unity of space, time and action as con¬ 
ceived by Aristotle. 

For further elucidation on this point. 
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we shall have to say a few words about the 
term “sensuous” specially because Milton’s 
use of it as defining poetry to be “sensuous, 
simple and passionate”, has made it 
important. 

Very few people realise that the line 
between ‘sensuous’ and ‘super-sensuous’ is 
not so distinct as it is supposed to be by 
them. With this point we shall deal while 
discussing the dimensions of art. 
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DIMENSIONS OF ART 

By dimensions of art-creation, as we 
mentioned above, we mean breadth, depth 
and height that it discloses. 

Generally in judging a creative artist, 
the bulk of his output is considered, and 
unless this is considerable, he is not supposed 
to be a genuine artist. But mere bulk 
docs not necessarily indicate greatness or 
genuineness of the artist. 

A prolific journalist, who produces forty- 
penny love stories, practically repeating some 
common human experience without any 
further meaning or even variation of form 
and content, can hardly be called an artist. 
So bulk by itself is clearly not a determinant 
factor, and should not be considered as a 
criterion. 

By ‘breadth* we mean how much of 
universal life an artist covers in his creation, 
and how many variations of the same theme 
he provides, disclosing newer and newer 
aspects. 
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By ‘depth’ we mean how far his insight 
reaches. Is he skimming the surface or 
has he power to fathom the depths. 

To illustrate: We compare the entire 
nature to a book. One reader is attracted 
by the beauty of formal expression and 
goes into ecstasies about it. The other 
straightaway reaches the ‘idea’ that is 
incarnated by it. The third is not cons¬ 
cious of either, but is moved by beauty 
which he cannot understand but which 
shakes him to the core. For convenience, 
wc might say that lie is moved by the beau¬ 
tiful spirit of the book, and feels exalted 
by it. This exaltation wc call ‘height’. 

This is not the place to deal with dimen¬ 
sions of Latif’s art in detail. Only a few 
words must suffice here; fuller treatment 
could only be undertaken when the text 
itself is treated. 

As to the breadth of Latif’s art, there is 
nothing too small or too mean in nature 
that does not sympathetically attract his 
notice. He makes loving use of a crow 
as a messenger, as much as of the moon 
herself. He sings of the ‘Swan-song’ so 
touchingly. A song that not one man 
in a century gets an opportunity to hear in 
these parts. The entire local literature, or 
any literature, that could have been possibly 
available in his day does even make a 
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mention of such a song. It can only have 
been a personal experience because of his life 
in woods and hills, and his habit of keeping 
up nights long without sleep. 

He deals with the life of a fisherman, 
a spinner, a peasant, and a prince with equal 
ease and familiarity. He speaks so perfectly 
in their idiom and phrase that one feels 
as it he entirely belonged to their class. 
When he deals with man, woman or child, 
he becomes one himself. 

As to the depth, we have already men¬ 
tioned that his eye immediately reaches 
the heart of nature, taking little notice of 
its temporary forms. One sign of the depth 
of his art is quite enough to disclose his posi¬ 
tion. That is, he sees the universe as an 
absolutely ‘One Whole’; the manyness leaves 
him cold. 

As to the height, we know no man, 
however practical-minded or even un¬ 
educated, who does not forget himself for 
the time-being when reading or hearing 
Latif’s poetry and is not exalted above 
himself. 

About the heights that the poet has 
scaled, we shall be saying a word later. 
Without any further expatiation on this 
most important and abstruse point on which 
volumes could be written, we pass on to 
‘technique’. 
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l he question i\ v»oi\cr^ll\ put: Is tech¬ 
nique an integral pan of inspiration ni 
separate from ul lie reply is, both, Sonic* 
fconns of art require more material and time 
than others. For example. Architecture 
needs so much material and time to express 
itselt. The inspiration that started it, might 
keep on developing and altering. Besides, 
the material available a fleets the situation. 
What marble could do in one case, could 
not W achieved with cement and bricks 
in other case. The same applies to Sculp¬ 
ture, though in a little lesser degree. 

Next comes Painting. There the mate¬ 
rials are not so heavy And not so difficult 
to procure. The time to execute could 
be shorter, and also less physical energy 
is necessary than in the two former arts. 
And yet, by the nature of it, most time the 
expression is not immediate. 

Next comes Poetry. Here no mate¬ 
rials are necessary except the formation 
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of linguistic word-forms. Also, luckily, 
no outside instruments are wanted. There¬ 
fore, expression after inspiration can be 
immediate, with this difference that with 
some verse writers words do not come ready¬ 
made and are not spontaneous. Also the 
search of word and phrase, and more than 
that, the thought of keeping to a well- 
known form, interfere with immediacy. 
This does not rule out the cases in which 
the words come readily and spontaneously 
without conscious search for them and 
without a thought to follow any form and 
rule. 

The last is Music. If the creation is 
worthy of its name, mere sounds are 
necessary, and they come as spontaneously 
and naturally as striking a metal produces 
them. The reaction to the inspiration 
expresses itself in sounds that are found to 
be not only harmonious but also melodious. 
To bring this point home to the reader, 
we can do no better than quote a few words 
from the biographer of Mozart: 

Born with absolute pitch, infallible 
rhythm and natural comprehension of 
harmony, Master Mozart had come 
into this world with an inexplicable 
complete gift. That is how at the age 
of four the child began to learn to 
play the Klavier, and at five years picked 
up a violin and could read music at 
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sight. This child read and wrote notes 
before he could do as much with letters. 
Compositions dating from his sixth 
year are recognisable from the opening 
bars as the music of Mozart and no 
one else. 

This man, as history has proved, was 
the greatest musical genius of modern 
European music.” 

This should help the reader to under¬ 
stand what we have been talking about 
immediacy, absence of self-consciousness, 
and spontaneity of expression. 

The work of art must possess harmony 
and accord. It must require the least out¬ 
side help to express itself. It must be im¬ 
mediate as far as possible, and not lose time 
between inspiration and execution. 

It is said that all art worthy of its name, 
must participate of music. The more an 
art-creation resembles music, the more 
genuine it is. The resemblance has to be 
in all aspects. 

So we see clearly that all art in the end 
comes to be judged by how much it parti¬ 
cipates of true music. It was, therefore, 
that Carlyle had said that poetry unless 
capable of being sung, was no poetry at all. 

That is why Mozart also said that the 
test of great music is not to delineate 
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emotion in sound, what he calls “Malerei’* 
(Painting), but spontaneous outflow of 
feeling’ without any conscious thought. He 
also added, that harmony that one deli¬ 
berately writes to accompany a melody, 
has always a wooden leg. 

Hafiz, the great Persian poet said almost 
the same thing: “One whom you con¬ 
sider the master, if you look with correct 
insight, you find he is a craftsman who has 
not the flowing disposition/’ 

All these utterances of great masters 
boil down to the same thing— genuine ins¬ 
piration and immediate response of the artist. 
The more the time and the conscious acti¬ 
vity interpose, the less the expression will 
express aestheticism. 


j 
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INSPIRATION 

before dosing iliis discussion t»n ’tedi 
tuque’ we intuit make It clear to the* reader 
tli.U althoupji it is tme that the* uinc object 
raises ilillorcnt emotions and brings ditfereni 
significance to different persons according to 
their levels, we num however never lose 
sight of the fact that every art-creation 
lias to have some form, must convey some 
idea and partake of beauty. This applies to 
all creations of art. 

To illustrate, we may cite examples of 
a few great artists and their particular ways. 

Goethe’s method, for instance, was, as 
he himself suggests to younger artists, that 
when any object inspired him, be did not 
immediately express himself, but he worked 
on the body of the theme with full 
consciousness and made a special preparation 
for it. So much so that he advises that know¬ 
ledge about the object in hand, before 
working it out, may be acquired from extra¬ 
neous sources, to make the treatment com¬ 
plete and comprehensive. 
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No wonder then, that the word ‘poets- 
craft’ came into existence in Western 
phraseology, and nothing unnatural is 
found about it. 

Goethe was an omnivorous reader 
like Milton. He differed from Milton 
only in this, that Milton like a goldsmith, 
after roughly constructing the ornament, 
picks up a jewel from here and a jewel from 
there, to finish it up and then polishes it. 

While Goethe is like a lapidary, who puts 
all his tools round himself, and sits to cut, 
shape and polish the facets of a diamond. 

The case of Shakespeare is different 
from them both. His art grows and deve¬ 
lops like a plant, and blossoms suddenly 
appearing on the top of the twig whose 
coming into being and manner of meta¬ 
morphosis are all but unknown. 

To clear up the position, let us quote 
here a passage from Professor Bradley, 
who had a true peep, as far as the West is 
concerned, and has risen above the idea ot 
poctscraft’. He says: 

Pure poetry is not the decoration or 
a preconceived and clearly defined 
matter. It springs from the creative 
impulse of a vague imaginative mass, 
pressing for development and definition. 

|f the poet always knew exactly what 
he meant to say, why should he write 

___J 
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the poem? The poem would in fact 
already be written, for only its com¬ 
pletion can reveal, even to him, exactly 
what he wanted. When he began, 
and while he was at work, he did not 
possess its meaning. It possessed him. ... 
And this is the reason why such poems 
strike us as creations , not manufactures, 
and have the magical effect which mere 
decoration cannot produce. This is 
also the reason why, if we insist on asking 
for the meaning of such a poem, we 
can only be answered, ‘It means itself . 

Browning, when asked what his poems 
meant, used to reply that he did not know; 
it was for the reader to find out what they 
meant. 

Having so far cleared the general posi¬ 
tion of art, we are much more able to under¬ 
stand the way of Shah Abdul Latif and his 
poetry. 

At the very start it may be said, that 
our poet had not the slightest mind cither 
to write poetry, or be called a poet. As 
a matter of fact, he never wrote a single 
line of his utterances himself. He is never 
known to have sat down to compose verse. 
It was always the people who surrounded 
him that immediately took down his verses 
while he was in an ecstatic condition, hardly 
conscious of his own being. 
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To describe one scene out of so many 
as an example: The start was made when 
some of the musicians present played ins¬ 
trumental music without words from the 
well-known ‘ragas* that were current in 
the country in those days. Those who 
know Indian music know that each ‘raga’ 
has its own particular time of the day or 
night to be played. The same rule was 
observed here. 


The music brought on an ecstatic mood 
in the poet, so that his poetry was uttered 
and sung there and then by himself. There 
was no question of deliberate composition. 
There was no time lost, and no interval 
occurred in the process, if process it could 
be called. 

The music became the vehicle by which 
he conveyed his words, words that were 
literally packed with transcendental music 
of their own and had unique mystical sig¬ 
nificance, which is still in the course of 
being comprehended. Strange to say that the 
inherent music of the lines surpassed the 
music that accompanied them, and there¬ 
fore, in this case music became the vehicle 
of poetry. 

Every one knows, that verses or a libretto 
arc made vehicles or bases for music in the 
East and West. To this extent is this taken 
for granted, that the words of a song are 
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not supposed to convey any deeper mean- 

ing so as to attract notice to themselves 

and make music a secondary thing. It is j 

often said, even about the loveliest opera 

that exists in the West, namely “The Magic 

Flute’ of Mozart, that the diction on which 

it is built, is not only trifling, but is “a tissue 

of absurdities”. 

Now it is clear that music using poetry, 
and using it as an ‘attendant on a prince’, 
is the usual rule. In Latif’s case the tables 
arc turned. The role of poetry has altered. 

His poetry, with its inherent transcendental 
music makes the ordinary music its atten¬ 
dant. A piece of poetry that aspires and 
achieves to make classical music only a 
vehicle and a secondary thing, does not 
submit to translation into any other language. 

The balance maintained between diction, 
meaning and spirit produces a musical 
effect impossible to recapture. The utmost 
that the translator can do is to bring Latif 
to the mind of the reader by producing 
his ideas to some extent; unless the trans¬ 
lator is an artist who is inspired by the 
poetry as an object of inspiration and re¬ 
creates it under the aegis of aestheticism. 


_i 
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FORM AND UNITY IN LATIF S 
CREATIONS 

A few words about the forms that 
Latif’s poetry discloses are necessary. 

At the outset it can be said with cer¬ 
tainty that he follows no known metre or 
form. The length of the line, the arrange¬ 
ment of the rhyme, the number of lines 
that form a stanza are all ordered by the 
mood. No one else nor he himself ever 
troubled to scan his line, because no one 
even dreams that he followed any particular 
form when he was composing it. Strange 
to say, that his musical methods thrust them¬ 
selves on the reader’s notice. A thematic 
refrain suddenly appears, and variations are 
composed on it till the mood expires. What 
is more important throughout his compo¬ 
sitions is, that what is supposed to be Counter 
Point in music is freely occurring. Two 
melodic themes rim side by side to create 
mystery in mysticism, and double the depth 
that is already too deep. No attempt, there- 
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fore, is made by the reader intellectually 
to analyse the lines, as he is over absorbed by 
the aesthetic power and transcendental effect 
of the line. To try to know the meaning 
of the line in the usual sense, is to degrade 
it and kill the significance which is miles 
above the so-called ‘meaning to which 
intellect can reach. The height to which 
it carries the reader is by emotion, 
unanalysed and unanalysable. 

The use of thematic variation and of 
Counter Point originally belong to the 
art of highest classical music. Latif has 
effectively introduced it in his poetry without 
ever thinking of the words, Counter Point 
and theme. 

We have been talking so much about 
music that the reader might easily lose sight 
of the fact th,at music is governed by the 
same conditions as all other arts as far as 
points of view, level of the artist, and 
breadth and depth to which he reaches, 
are concerned. 

All music is not of the same quality. 
One could sing a nursery song, or, musical 
chords of any kind. That is also music* 

To revert to our previous illustration, 
Mozart calls harmony ‘art with a wooden 
leg’, and ‘sound-painting’ ( Molcrei ) not 
great art in comparison to the sponta¬ 
neous outpour of the soul in which con- 
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?u loiih adjustment does not enter. This 
must not make us lose sight of the fact that 
even the greatest composers have been proud 
of delineating emotion and painting scenes 
in sound. Compositions of composers as 
gieai as lieethoven and Wagner are teeming 
with them, and they are supposed to be 
some of the greatest works of art. Yet, 
it) a Mozart who deals not with psychology 
but with the spirit, ‘delineation’ appears 
like halting, limping with a wooden leg, 
lacking the spontaneous flow of the 
spirit that is unconcerned with the mind’s 
weaving and its set ideas. Unless his 
music becomes melodious under that pitch 
no music satisfies him. 

So all music is not of the same kind. 
There is music and music. Music might 
bring everyday’s emotion to a mind, or 
music might raise us to the divine myste¬ 
ries and mystical heights where there is 
hardly place to breathe. It might show 
us a corner of our household, or it might 
disclose to us the entire universe at a glance. 

Now we come to what we mentioned 
above as sensuous and super-sensuous. 
We remember what Francis Thompson 
once said: “My eyes saw not, yet I saw.’’ 
This gives us a glimpse of what you would 
call super-sensuous. Now Latif would go 
■exactly the other way. Cajoling and 
patting his eyes, he says: “1 was looking at 
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.i donkey, and yet, my darling eyes would 
see nothing else but the Beloved” (which 
means the Creator of all things). Would 
you call this super-sensuous? Latif gives 
credit to the eyes, not to himself. This is 
what we meant when we said ‘seeing with 
different significance even through looking 
at an ordinary object’. And this too dis¬ 
closes the point of view, the level of the 
artist, and the depth his soul sees. Latif 
goes further. He says: “Whenever my T 
is prominent, I can see nothing; the T must 
withdraw if anything valuable is to be 
experienced. Consciousness of T pollutes 
all other consciousness.” 

At this juncture we quote a page from 
The Adventures of the Brown Girl in Her 
Search for God in which the Brown Girl 
is supposed to introduce Latif to Goethe 
and also recite lines from his Risalo t the 
lines that abundantly indicate the position 
of Latif in art, his point of view, and unity 
or otherwise of his creation. It reads as 
follows: 

and Goethe enquired from those 
present about the fourth, and unknown 
poet. Hearing this, the Brown Girl, 
who knew him, came forward and told 
Goethe that he was called “Latif”, and 
that he deserved to be better known 
than he really was, and so saying, she 
recited one of his couplets: 
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Neither the control of desire, 

Nor the emotional abandonment 
Concern me any more/’ 

“That is very interesting, said Goethe. 

“Do you know anything else of him? 

Whereupon the Brown Girl continued. 

“Where no ‘No’ and no ‘Yes’, 

no good and no evil exist, 

That still is within the reach of 

human idea; 

But where that Beauty is that we 

dote upon. 

No sight can reach there.” 

Then she went on: 

“I have so often remembered his verses 
in his dramatic poem called ‘Sea-Farcrs’, 
in which he says, 

See that you daily oil your little 

skiff, 

Which is constantly exposed to water 
In the midst of which it stands.... 

And these lines always remind me of 
your Faust who after achieving his life’s 
work, says: 

He alone earns freedom as well as 

life 

Who daily must win them anew” 
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‘'Splendid, splendid,’ said Goethe. “I 
am longing to come in closer touch 
with him.”* 

The above show's the view-point of 
Latif. He is not concerned with biological 
urges or their controls. He is beyond 
them. It means, as he says later on, rewards 
and punishments, hell and heaven, good 
and bad as such, have no interest nor pur¬ 
pose for him; and even the topmost ideas 
in their domain which resolve the contraries 
and put affirmatives and negatives, good 
and evil out of court, do not attract him. 

European Renaissance under Islamic 
impact is conterminous with Indian Renais¬ 
sance through the same impulse. It behaves 
also the same way in both the places. As 
in Europe, ‘Stars of Reformation’ rise to 
reform religion, so also in India. As his¬ 
tory has well recognised, Ramanuj, Kabir 
and Nanak, belong to that category. After 
religious reforms, start arts. Poetic start 
is made in India by Tulsidas. He too deals 
with the ‘old tale’ of ‘Ramayana’. In 
Europe this impulse reaches Germany last 
of all, and takes more the form of music 
than of poetry. The father of that musical 

*Mr. & Mrs. I.I. Kazi: Adventures of the 
Brown Girl in Her Search for God (Companion 
to the Black Girl of Mr. Bernard Shaw): Arthur 
H. Stockwell Ltd., London, pp. 76-77. 
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impulse is Hath, In India, the last to receive 
that Impulse, is Situ!. 

St t ango as it may appear, Bach and 
I at if ftie contemporaries. Bach is born in 
U»8i fttul Latif in tOHy. four years after. 
Bftch died in 1750 and Latif lett this 
world in 1752, while Mozart is born four 
years after Latif’s death. We have already 
mentioned some oi Mozart’s childhood inci¬ 
dents. Latif s childhood is just as breath¬ 
taking. 

It is no place here to mention those 
incidents, as our only purpose is to speak 
of 'unity' in Latif’s creations. The main 
province of Latif in which he dwells, 
is 'Beauty'. His ‘essence’ is so well estab¬ 
lished that it governs his ‘personality’ com¬ 
pletely even when it becomes ‘dual’ for a 
time at adolescence. 

It is therefore that every creation of his 
represents a portion of his life, and at the 
end all his creations are found integrated in 
one organic whole, as was his own life. 

The integration is so organic that it 
governs his life, his point of view, his stand 
and his art creations. All the outcome, 
as we said, of his ‘essence’ being the upper¬ 
most factor in his life. As the childhood’s 
works of Mozart are distinctly Mozartian, 
so are Latif’s at all stages of his life. No 
011c can mistake the first and the last line 
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as being those of Latif. The quality r.r/nr 
changes. The evolution of form ar.d 
technique, as is usual in an ordinary art;;:, 
has never been gone through. 

The result is, as is indicated above, that 
the Risalo as a book displays an organic 
unity, as if the author had p; armed and 
designed, when he was five year; o!d how hi* 
book would advance and v/hat succession 
his thirty pieces would have, and how :t 
would end. 

It is not the unity in each smaii creation 
by itself we are talking of now, -the kind 
of unity that is usually expected and sought 
in the creation of any artist but it is the 
unity complete and organic of fifty' odd 
years utterances as if by magic becoming 
organically united, and not only giving 
a complete picture of the poet’s soul at diffe¬ 
rent stages but life of the whole humanity 
as it would be lived by the highest and the 
stages it would necessarily paw through 
when it has been coming into the world 
with the richest ‘hereditary capital . 

So the Risalo is at once a message 
and an ‘ideal*, and comes under the appel¬ 
lation that Carlyle distinctly guessed and 
described as follows: 

"Another matter it is, however, when 

symbol has intrinsic meaning an 1S 
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of itsolr tit that men would unite round 
it. 

“Let but the godlike manifest itself to 
sense: let blit Eternity look more or 
less visibly through the time-figure 
(Zeitbild).... 

“Of this latter sort are all true works ol 
art. In them (if thou know a work of 
art from a daub of artifice) wilt thou 
discern Eternity looking through Time; 
the godlike rendered visible. ... Highest 
of all symbols are those wherein the 
artist or poet has risen into prophet.” 

Here Carlyle in his own way confirms 
that the greatest work of art would be a 
‘message* ( Risalo ). By prophet, he does 
not mean that he would bring some new 
news to us; but in his own unique way 
would provide us with the ‘Ideal* with 
which human destiny is linked with the 
Divine, and help to lead us on to it. It is, 
therefore, that Latifsays: 

‘‘These that you think to be poetic verses, 
are signposts that give you glimpses 
of Eternal Beauty and set your heart 
in motion to seek the Divine.” 

We said, Latif was a poet born not made, 
and he brought most things as heritage 
from Eternity. Yes! we said Latif came 
with ‘the richest hereditary capital*. 
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By that, wc did not, and do not mean 
that he was born with a silver spoon in 
his mouth; but with the divine finger 
linked in his little finger, the glorious finger 
that he clung to with his heart and soul 
all his life dotingly, and parted from this 
world only to be still nearer to the Divine. 
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SOME VERSES FROM ‘RISALO’ 

For the benefit of the reader, having 
no acquaintance with the language of the 
poet, and being debarred from having 
access to the original, we give here a few 
verses from the Risalo , picked at random 
without any connection with the episodes 
they belong to, relying all the time on the 
fact that the reader is one of those who is 
able to see from a straw which way the 
wind blows. 

We have already dwelt long enough on 
the fact that, by and by, Form is being 
reduced to nullity, and even Meaning is 
being not so much insisted upon as the 
Spirit , which, in other words, may be 
called ‘significance’. 

It is not difficult to understand that to 
a knowing man a little finger is not only 
adequate to indicate clearly to what species 
it belongs, but even what sort of individual 
it is of whose hand it forms a part. He 
can read in it the character of the person 

52 
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to whom it belongs, Me can make out 
whether he is an artist or a peasant and a 
l*reat deal more which to an ordinary man 
is a closed hook. 

We have already said that the cryptic , 
r/ie enigmatic and the idyllic have here formed 
a wonderful whole for those who under¬ 
stand. 

We do agree that for an ordinary man 
borin’ alone counts. It is necessary for 
him to hear a talc from beginning to end, 
or else he understands nothing. It was, 
therefore, that Rumi undertook to express 
his ideas and meaning in story-form. Every 
smallest idea was illustrated and explained 
in an embodied form of a story with 4 flesh 
and blood*. 

In case of our poet, it is exactly the oppo¬ 
site. He likes to pour a whole river in a 
small pitcher and believes with the Persian 
poet that to a wise man hints arc more than 
books, while to a dullard even books will 
mean nothing. 

It is in this hope, that we are providing 
here stray verses from the Risalo , rendered 
into English by Elsa Kazi. She has tried 
to retain the metrical form of the poet. 


_ i 
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In “Infinitude’* I toss, 

O Guide! no bound perceive mine eyes* 

Tortuous beauts* of the Loved 
has no limit, has no size; 

Here intensive longing lies, 

there the loved ones do not care. 

—Asa: Hope 

No one who loaded is with ‘Self' 
the other side will see; 

For God is One and Oneness loves, 
so spurn duality; 

And all thy anxious tears, ‘to be’, 
shed at altar of unity. 

—Asa: Hope 

Those very tiny eyes of mine 
great favours did to me; 

For when to look at donkeys. 

I did raise them casually, 

They even then refused to see, 
ought but Beloved’s face. 

—Asa: Hope 

Beloved! hold the T near ‘Thee’, 

All self-concern I’ve cast from me, 

Protector mine! with ‘duality’ 

1 wasted far too many days. 

—Asa: Hope 


j 
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Every man knows where he is, 

1 know not where I stand; 

Guides and books there many arc, 
and they are close at hand; 

But 1 seek the distant land 

where ‘yes’ and 'no’ are not. 

—Asa’ Hope 


‘Yes’, and ‘no’, still within reach 
of human ‘Idea’ are; 

But beyond all vision far 
is the Beauty that I seek. 

—Asa: Hope 



hose body is a rosary, 
the mind a bead, a harp the heart, 




Love’s strings are playing there the theme 
of‘Unity’ in every part; 

The nerves do chant: “there’s none like 

thee 

the One and only One thou art- 

E’en sleeping, Beauty they impart, 
their very sleep their worship is. 

—Asa: Hope 
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A moonlit night, an open plain, 
and so far yet to go; 

My camel! look not back, for you 
t is shame to waver so; 

Be steady, resolute, and show- 
my loved ones you can reach. 

— Khambhdt: Haven 


I must go where my love resides, 
to the Beloved speed; 

There I will give thee sandal wood 
and thou shalt no more feed 

On salt-bush coarse, unfit for thee, 
or any worthless weed.... 

O hasten! there is urgent need 
to reach while night doth last. 

— Khambhdt: Haven 

Arise, and take a forward step 
be not an idler base- 

The highway to my Love is straight 
and has no winding ways: 

Self-pity drop-a gallop raise, 

r ° bring us swift and soon. 

— Khambhdt: Haven 
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He goes not with the herd of late, 
and no more will he graze; 

Since Cupid’s arrow wounded him, 
he hugs a curious craze; 

To his new love with love-sick gaze 
he crawls defying death. 

— Khambhdt : Haven 


I fettered him with rope and chain, 
but shackles were in vain, 

He broke them all, and dragged them on 
where creepers decked the plain; 

O God, put sense and understanding 
in this camel’s brain— 

With mercy free him from this pain, 
to rise above this curse. 

—. Khambhdt: Haven 


Offer not precious stones to those 
who know not gold from brass; 

To true jewellers in exchange 
your jewels you may pass.... 

Ah, those who deal in gold, the mass 
of metals base they spurn. 
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The glass-heads arc in fashion now 
real pearls no more appeal; 

My tunic’s full of truth, yet feel 
ashamed to offer it! 

—Sam and is: Sea-farers 

The glorious yogis in this world, 

some ‘Fire’ bring, some ‘Light’- 

They who burn themselves to ‘ignite’, 

I cannot live without them! 

- Ramkali: Yogis 

With hunger yogis stock their bags, 
preparing for a revelry; 

By tempting foods they are not moved, 
and out they pour so greedily 

The ‘thirst’ to drink: their minds they flog 
until like beaten flax they be, 

So through long wastes they wade to see 
at last fertility and life. 

— Ramkali: Yogis 

Why are you sitting mourning here? 
my darling swan! arise; 

Go, enter now the waters clear, 
and seek with watchful eyes.... 

Search not on banks, the banks despise,, 
despise the vulgar lanes. 

—Kclr&yal: Swan 
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Il„. swariN divine are those who pick 
the pearls from waters pure; 

They never soil their beaks with mud 
some ft she. to secure; 

World knows them not, they are obscure 
in crowds of cormorants. 

-Kdrdyai- Swan 


The lovely peacocks all arc dead, 
and not one swan I see; 

Alas, the crafty snipes instead 

have here their homeland made. 

—Kdrdyal: Swan 


The Echo and the Call are same, 
if you sound’s secret knew— 

They both were “one ”, blit “two became, 
only when ‘hearing* came. 

— Yaman Kalyan: Peace 


If you call yourself a moth, 

then come, put out the fires sway, 

Passion has so many baked, 

but you roast passion’s self today 

Passion’s flame with ‘knowledge slay, 
but that to base folks pass not on! 

— YamanKalydn: Peace 
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Master the lesson thoroughly 
that ‘Law’ doth teach Sohni 

Then contemplate and meditate, 

So ‘Truth’ comes near to thee; 

But Reality’s vision will be 
reward of lovers true! 

—Sohni 


A drowning man by grasses 
at the banks will hold 

Oh see the chivalry 

the slender straws unfold! 

To hold him they’ll make bold, 
or else with him will sink.— 

—Sohni 


With longing I lay down, my eyes 
Did wake and found no sleep— 

But when at last I slept, he came 
and then 1 could not rise; 

Sisters! I erred, for in what wise 
is longing kin to sleep? 

—Sdsui 
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Almighty God! let it not hr 
That I in bondage die 

Enchained my body night and das 
doth weep in misery- 

Oh let me first my homeland see 
and then my days let end. 

—Mdrui 


A messenger arrives, to me 
authentic news conveys: 

“Do not forget your distant love, 
and do not die", lie says: 

“You will reach home, only few days 
you in this fort may stay.” 

—Mdrui 

Good were the days that I in pain 
in tortuous prison passed; 

Storms roared above me threateningly, 
and erics for help were vain- 

But lo! my love by prison-chain 
was chastened, purified ! 

—Mdrui 


Rain preparations are again 
in progress everywhere; 

Again the lightnings have begun 
to leap with arduous flare; 

Some towards Istanbul do dive, 
some to the West repair; 
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Some over China glisten, some 
of Samarqand take care; 

Some wander to Byzantium, Kabul- 
Some to Kandhar fare; 

Some lie on Delhi, Deccan, some 
reach Girnar, thund’ring there; 

And greens on Bikanir pour those 
that jump from Jesalmarc; 

Some Bhnj have soaked, others descend 
on Dhat, with gentle air, 

Some crossing Umcrkote have made 
the fields fertile and fair, 

O God, may ever you on Sind 
bestow abundance rare; 

Beloved! all the world let share 
Thy Grace, and fruitful be! 

— Sarang: Monsoon 

Though ‘inside’ all is overcast, 

‘outside* from every cloud is free— 

Lightnings mature within, in whom 
Love doth reside eternally.... 

Their eyes shall never rainless be 

in whom thought of Boeloved reigns. 

— Sarang: Monsoon 

No wave the path of those can stay, 
who worship the sublime; 

Effect of their ‘repentance* makes 
them safely swim away; 

\ 
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Propped by ‘Reliance absolute’ 

they pass wild current’s sway- 

By ‘Perfect Sailor’ met were they 
in mid-current, as guide! 

— Samondi: Sea-fa rers 

Boatman! upon the raging sea, botli ways 
you cannot have 

Whole nights you sleep resting your back 
on rudder carelessly; 

But there across, at morn they *11 be, 
and of your doings ask! 

— Samondi : Sea-farers 

With falsehood I did pass my days, 
divine commands I broke; 

The vessel overflows with sin, 
and with my doings base.... 

O Knower of the secret ways, 

Thou know’st already all. 

— Samondi : Sea-farers 

Upon the waters transparent, 

along the banks float lotus flowers, 

And all the lake rich fragrance showers, 
as sweet as musk, when spring-winds 

blow. 

— Kamod : Love sick 
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Mary Bickford, the famous film-star, writing in 
“The Forum”, gives her conclusion about religion. I 
which is : “The world Is grasping for something beyond 
the tottering material effects. It wants religion, it needs 
religion, but , more than anything else. I believe, it needs 
a restatment of religion, the lifting of a helpful and 
heautijul thing out of intricate definitions and gestures 
into something as simple and useful as breathing 

The Brown Girl sought such a religion. In her 
adventures in quest of her God she encountered many 
seers and prophets, experienced many most interesting 
creeds and religions which, whilst satisfying 
people, failed to reveal the Brown Girl’s God. 

“Adventures of the Brown Girl in Her Scat 
God” will be enjoyed by readers of all types, 
simply written, yet profound in its intense stti 
the relationship of religion and life, and the ne 
the people and the times. An highly-commended 

— 

Of all booksellers: or, direct from the 
Publishers: 

SINDH! ADABI BOARD 
I Hyderabad, Sind, Pakistan. 
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